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CHAPTER THIRTY-THIRD 


Oge wintry evening, early in the year of our Lord one thou- 
wind arose as it 


A 


tter storm of sleet, sharp, dense, and icy-cold, swept the wet 


sand seven hundred and eighty, a keen nortl 


grew dark, and night came on with black and dismal looks 


streets and rattled on the trembling windows. Sign-boards, shak- 


en past endurance in their creaking frames, fell crashing on the 


nt; old tottering chimneys reeled and staggered in the 


pavement, 





blast, and many a steeple rocked again that night as though the 


earth were troubled. 


It was not a time for those who could by any means get light 


and warmth to brave the fury of the weather In coffee-houses 


of the better sort guests crowded round the fire, forgot to be po- 


ical, and told each other with a secret gladness that the blast 





minute. Each humble tavern by the water 





fiercer every 
side had its group of uncouth figures round the hearth, who 


} 








talked of vessels foundering at sea and all hands lost; related 
many a dismal tale of shipwreck and drowned men, and hoped 
that seme they knew were safe, and shook their heads in doubt 
In private dwellings children clustered near the blaze, listening 
v timid pleasure to tales of ghosts ar 1 goblins, and tall figures 
ciad white standing by bed-sides, ar people who had gone to 
sleet old churches, and being overlooked, had found themselves 
alone there at the dead hour of the night, until they shuddered at 

e thought of the dark rooms up stairs, yet loved to hear the 


From time 





“ moan too, ar d € d it would continue bravely 
t e these happy e stopped to listen, or one held 
up his finger and cried and then, above the rumbhng 


in the chimney, and the fast pattering on the glass, was heard a 


wailing, rushing sound, which shook the walls as though a giant's 
hand were on them; then a hoarse roar as if the sea had risen ; 
then such a whirl and tumult that the air seemed mad ; and then, 
with a lengthened howl, the waves of wind swept on, and left a 


moment's interval of rest 


Cheerily, though there were none abroad to see it, shone the 
le light that evening. Biessings on the red—deep, ruby, 


glowing red old curtain of the window—blending into one rich 


stream of brightness, fire and candle, meat, drink, and company, 
and gleaming likea jovial eye upon the bleak waste out of doors 
V what carpet like its crunc 7 sand, what music merry 
as its crackling logs, what perfume like its kitchen'sdainty breath, 
what weather genial as its hearty warmth ! Blessings on the old 




















house, how sturdily it stood! How did the vexed wind chafe and 
roar about its stalwart roof' how did it pant and strive with its 
W chimneys, which still poured forth from their hospitable 
throats great clouds smoke, and puffed defiance in its face; 
how, above all, did it drive and rattle at the casement, emulous to 
extinguish that cheer giow which would not be put down and 
seemed the brighter for the conflict ! 
ihe pr sion too, ther and lavish ¢t ntyv of t goodly 
tavern! It was not enough t fire roared and sparkled on its 
s s hearth; inthe tiles w 1 paved and compassed it five 
ed kering fires t yalso. It was 1 enough 
that er curtain s t wild t and she s cheerf 
€ eon the room I every sa M lid, and candlestick 
a vessel I ¢ er, [ ss, ¢ t t gy upon the walis, 
€ tlees ‘ i nos, las ya cie I g }every 
f e blaze, and offer ‘ eve wander where 1 
tern e vistas of t san colour. The old oak 
. sco g, the beams chairs, the seats, re 1 
' nu l re were hres a h s the verv 
c $ e « iKers 1 € 8 1 their i the J es 
M W sat Ww t | é sa stome hve 
v s e, Ww 8 « t é rna h sat 
es e clock st k € giving no ¢ ers sot! 
t yw a 1 and consta snore he was 
: wake 1 from time to time putting his glass to his lips 
ork ng the ashes o s pipe and f g itanew. It was 
W half-past te Mr. ¢ yand g Phil Parkes were his com 
} s, as of old, and for two mortal hours and a hall of 
the company had pronc ed one word 























and the same relative positions, and doing exactly the same s 
for a great many years, acquire a sixth sense, or some unknown 
power of influencing each other which serves them ss 

is a question lor pa losophy to s r But certain st t< 
John Willet, Mr. Parkes, and Mr. Cobb, were one and all! firmly 
of opinion that thev were very jolly companions—ra r 
spirits than otherwise ; that they looked at each other every now 
and then as if there were a perpetual interchange of ideas g 

on among them ; that no man considered himself or his ne 

by any meaus silent; and that each of them nodded occasionally 
when he caught the eve of another, as if he would say, “* Y 
have expressed yourself extremely well, sir, in relat to tha 
sentiment, and I quite agree with you.” 

The room was so very warm, the tobacco so very g a 
the fire so very soothing, that Mr. Willet by degre« egan to 
doze ; but as he had perfectly ac red, by dint of long } , the 
art of smoking his slee and a s brea y was pretty! I 
the same awake or asleep, sav y that the r cast e son 
times experienced a slight diff ty in respira s $a 
penter meets with when he is | g and es to a k 
neither of his companions was aware the circumstance ‘ 
met with one of thes ediments vas ed to trv ain 

Tot vs dro a ¢ * said Mr Parkes 1 Ww ‘ 

“Fast as at said Mr. ¢ 

Ne er of them said any more | Mr. W came toa 
other knot—one of surpassing duracy ‘ ule fair to 
throw him into convulsions, but which he got over at last without 
We g by an effort te super 

He sleeps uncom nh I said Mr ( 

Mr. Parkes, who was possibly a hard sleeper sé ] 
with some disdatr “Nota lt ( t and dire | sevest 
wards a 2 T r the ey, ece, W 4 Ge 
rated at the top w 1 Ww re ese ty t r 
years running away very fast, w a ver his s 
tue end of a stick, and—to carry out the Wea—a f pos 
a mile-stone beside him Mr. Cobb likewise turne s eves 

Ve same direction, and surveved the pl f that were t 
first time he had ever beheld it. Now ti docume w 
Mr. Willet had himself indited on the disappearance of his s 
Joseph, acquainting the n ty, and gentry, and ey] 
general with the circumstance of his having left his home 
describing his dress and appearance—and ollering a reward 
five pounds to any person cr persons who would pac m up and 
return him safely to the Mav-pole at Chigwe or deve nw 
any of his*mayesty’s jails until such time as his fa r should 
come and claim 2 In this advertisement Mr. W t had ob 
s ately persisted, despite the advice and entreaties of his friends 
in descr ghissonasa *y DOV d ermore, as be 
ing from eighteen inches to a co e of feets ter " e really 
was: two circumstances which, perhaps, accounted some de 
gree for its never ha‘ yr been productive of any ot r eflect t 
the transmission to ¢ owe at various time and 1 vast ex 
pense, of some five-and-forty r ways va yr { 1 SIX years 
old to tweive 

Mr. Cobb and Mr. Parkes ke ysteriously this com 
sit at each ¢ er, and at « Ir 1 the t e he : 
pasted it » with his own hands, Mr. W ad ver by we 
or sig a ed to s ect ré rage i ri else t 
s0 Nobody had the least no 1 Ww his t s or « s 
were cor ed w t; whether her C f tit 
whe er he had v ea t t such ane f ’ 
There yr even W ¢ siept, no v t r to it 

8 presence and suc suffic r r his chose 
ire s were sie N 

W } yt st f Af ? 1 ri 

knots, t t was pertle v clear ke He P 
the former erna c ened é s 

If he don't ¢ e inf , ‘| ” 
8 er w mut hin 
at Ceme of cisht 6 Mess I e and ¢ bee ' 
to this stvie of conversa n, re iw té ty, t 
sure Sol was very late and they wondere what ad : 
pene 1 to deta | 

* He an't blown away, I suppose,” said Parkes. “ It's ¢ 
to carry a man of his figure off his 1 easy too. Do y 
hear it? It bl ws great ¢ s eed The be many a cras 
the forest to-r t, I rec n, and many at Ken vranch a the 
yround to-morrow 

It won't break any ’ eM e, I ke it, s re 


t } 
The w 
) y 
Why, w 
N a 
N 
Very ) 
at was t 
« ne, 
Mr. W 
f ‘ y 
s ( 
ed 
They 
N s 
It s 
f a ’ 
ere " 
Atte in 
‘ e cla 
rw " 
st ey 
s—a cee 
r The 
st ORE 
urew a 
| 
’ I 
\ 
passed ew 
was Vv ‘ y 
ter . 
aasne 
A r 
se ed 4 
ea 
tre 
Se 
v shiv 
‘ 
1 ¢ a 
I sw 
Ie s what 
% f 
( ‘ ri 
Mr Wille 
very ter Ss 
: ry 
I tu ‘ 
i 
P ( 
( 
I 
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: Let try I give it leave What's that?” 
cried Parkes. * It’s howling like a christian, and 
\ » ked Jol after a minute's contempla 
w say ‘ May é 
: eve i Sa d I arkes 
y s added 1 


ur moved then 





wind just v, and yo wait a little time with- 
yo ear it say t words very } 
was r A ster { 1s few moments they 
ir i ve er | I ol doors is 
“ a shr ss a enetgy Ww de 
" 1 some $ eat distress or terrour 
r ed pal and eld their breath 
‘ t Mr. W t ved somet , 
g 
i¢ of t Al res e which 
the s trv s and new rs 
at Mes Parkes and ( for some time ins 
sf \ ) ‘ Ss ] | baa | | nh a 
$ ‘ rer 1 long-sus 
‘ ( ‘ i e Ww il, and 
r ‘ es more bois 
air + that s ed ke €& humen 
vith every ve his head and face sw with the 
‘ ce suffused w ’ ‘ | rple 
’ the f and tur r his back uy t, 
y t \ y, t y ve ne t it If 
‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ £ ne | 
ser ‘ S r i 4 ] } ne ous 
4 f Y i) otsteps 
, f P vas raised ened ; 
is Daisy, w 1 hted lan 
the: ea yf n his s ered dress, 
r the en pre 
< The perspirat stood 
face knees knocked together, his every 
t power f r lat wes guite gone ; and 
breat gazing on them with such 
st t ve ected with his fear, though ig- 
refle his ¢ aved and horrour 
s 1 “W t ve ring to question 
Wille af f te ry insanity, made 
. m by por ot his dress, 
) s very teeth appeared to rattle in his 
. er. sir eaid r I'll kill vou 
I t s r r sec i ave your 
r. How ‘ k like Is any body 
\ Wha Vv 1 Say some g or i'll 
f l 
waa « ear kee word to the 
i s eyes ‘ ro im an 
! ‘ rutt s, as of a choking 
tw ystanders, recover 
! v nby m i force, and 
( ‘ r. Directing a fear- 
( em in @ faint v eto 
‘ t the } a yor and 
* iw r t 1 ne ts oss 
‘ te to re . his hearers, 
\ ‘ se ‘ s; they com 
‘ ‘ st expe 1 hav ng 
wate neariy bo y hot, 
« , Oh 
( Why J se to 
‘ March the year, 
ut 
fire Par s, Ww rest to 
ver his s der. Mr. Willet, with 
ed what t ‘ meant by that—and 
g me and glanced over his own shoul 
+ t t 
here t t said Solomon Daisy, “I little 
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what day of the month it was. I have never gone alone 








into the church after dark on this day for seven-and-twenty years 
I have heard it said that as we keep our birthdays when we are 
alive, so the ¢ sts of dead people, who are not easy in their 
graves, keep t lay they died upon How the wind roars! 
Nobody s ‘ All eves were fastened on Solomo 
k ‘ he said, “‘what night it was by the 
ere’s no such night in the w e yearr 1 as 
I never sleep net] my bed the ne 
**Go on,”’ said Tom Cobb, in a low voice Nor I neither 
Solomon Daisy raised his glass to his put it down upon 


the floor with such a tremb! ng hand that the spoon tir 
like a little be 
* Have 


subject in some strange way when the: 


l, and continued thus 


I ever said 





eteenth of this mor 





comes round ! Do vou suppose by accident | forgot to 


wind up the church-clock’ I never forget it at any other time 





























though it’s such a « nsy thing that it has to be wound p every 
day. Why shou escape my memory on this day of others 

‘“‘T made as much haste down there as I could when I went 
from here, but I had to go home first for the keys; and the wind 
and rain be rad 1 against me all the way, it was pretty well as 
much as I « | do at times to keep my legs. I got there at last 
opened t ri ‘ r, and we in I had not met a so | 
the way, and y may judge whether it was d or not. Neither 
of you we | bear me company If ye could have known what 
was to come v« ad ve been in the r 

he w 1 was so strong that it was as muchas I could doto 
shut the « rel I y putt ymy w © we against it and 
even asi \ itt st w ope twice with such strength that 
any of you w { have sworn, if you had been leaning against it, 
as ly t ebody was pushing on the other side How 
ever, I got the y turned, went into the elfry, and wound up 
the clo which as very near run down, and would have tood 
stock i 

“As It »k up my ] ter un to leave the chure , It came 
upon me all at « that this was the eteenth of March. It 
came upor 1akind of s kK, as if a hand had s < the 
th it upon my forehe t the very same mom I heard a 
voice out e the towe ry] nh among the raves 

Here old i t r ithe speake and beg 
ze Ithatif M Pa i ( ed site to n and was 
staring ¢ ly « ( saw any t ew d have the 
gvodness to n M Parke apologized, and remarked 
that he was y »>w Mr. Willet angrily retorte 
that his liste rw that kind of « eS8S10 iis face was not 
agreeable, and tl {tf couldn't K UKe other pec e he had 
better put his pocket-handkerchief over ead Mr. Parkes 

reat s I pledged nself tod raf iI red 
i 
and John W et tur y »s mon de i him to proceed 
After waiting until a violent st of wind and rain, which seemed 
to shake even that sturdy ho to its foundation, had passed 
away, the | man complied 

* Never tell me that it was my fancy, or that it was anv other 
sound which I mistook for that I tell you of. I heard the win 
whistie thr the arches of the ec! ch I heard the steeple 
strain and creak. I heard the rain as it came d against the 
walis. I felt the bells shake I saw the ropes sway to and fro 
And I heard that voice.” 

* What did Sa asked Tom C ) 

“T don't know what; I don't know t it sp It gave a 
kind of ery, as anv of us might dot net rdreadtul f ved 
us i im, a came upo 8 aware and then it died off 
seeming to pas round the ¢ reh 

‘I dor ee much that,” said John, « ving a long breath, 
and looking round him like a man who felt relieved 

* Perhay ; not,”’ returned his friend, “ but that’s not all.’ 

“What more do you mean to say, sir, is to come?” asked 
ohn, pausing in th act of w r | lace mh apro 
* What are you gt yr to te us ol ex 

What I saw 

* Saw echoed | three f r forward 

* When I ened t ch ( ( »>come out ® ] ‘ tt 
man, Wi express ol é it e f te nonyv to 
the sine of $s convict ‘ | ene r r dow 
to com t,w did sudd \ I wanted to shut 
again belor anothe s fw lca , t re « sed 
so close that by s t my “ek ! have touched 

son ’ ess of a man. It was hare aded to t 
storm Itt € “ rut ste , and fix s eves Oo 
mine It w " is t 

‘ Whos t ee cried toe oy 

In the ex ss 8 ¢ a rhe fe k trem rin his 
chair, and waved his hand as if entreating them to ques yn him 
no further,) his answer was lost on all but yhn Willet, who 
happened to be seated close beside him 

*“ Who!" ym Cobb, lo rerly by 
turns Sol W t us it?” 

** (Gsentlem et afte i lone pause, * you 
needn't ask fered man. This is the nine 





March.” 


feentn of 


A profound silence e 


“If you'll take my advice,” said John, ** we had better, one 


} 


and all, keep this a secret. Such tales would not be liked at the 


Warren. L 





t us keep it to ourselves for the present time at all 


may ge 0 trouble, and Solomon may lose his place 


says, or whether it wasn't, Is no mat- 


Whether it was really as he 


ter. Right or wrong, nobody would believe him. As to the pro- 


t es | t myself think,” said Mr. Willet, eyeing the cor- 
ers ol the room A manner which s wed that Ke some ¢ er 
philosophers, he was not quite easy in his theory, “ that a ghost 
s had been a man of sense his life-time, w { be out a-walk- 
g in such weathe I only know t ] wo in't if I was one.” 
But this heretical doctrine was strongly opposed by the other 


great many precedents to show that bad 





weat! very time for such appearances ; and Mr 
(who had had a ghost his family by the mother's side) argued 
t renuity and ! of illustration that 

















John was only saved from having to retract his opinion by the 
opportune appearance of supper, to wi 1 they applied them 
selves with a dreadful relis Even Solomon Daisy himself, by 
dint of the elevating influences of fire, lights, brandy, and good 
company, § ir recovered as to har e his knife and fork in a 
highly creditable manner, and to display a capacity both of eat 
ng a dd King, such as inished all fear of his having sustained 
y iastir ry from his f1 t 
Pe) per done, they crowded r nd the fire avain, and, as 1s com 
mon on such occasions, propounded all manner o ding ques- 
tions cal ated to surround the story th new horrours and sur 
prises But Solom Daisy, notwithstanding these ten at s 
Fi ered so steadily to his r la t und repeated t so 
often, W s is it variations, and with such solemn assevera 
tions of its truth and reality, that his hearers were (with good 
reaso more ast shed in a rst As he took J 1 Willet’s 
view of the ter in regard to the {| riety of not br é 
tale a ! ess the spirit should appear to him aga which 
case VO 1 be necessary to t f nmediate co sel W € 
clergyman, was solemnly resolved that it sho ld be hushed ) 
ind kept quiet And as most men like to have a secret to te 
Ww i may exalt their ow nportance, they arrived at this cc 
s with perte unanimity 
As it was by s time growing late, and was y nast the 
sua r ol sé it the cronies parted tor the nig > 
m Daisy, w a fresh candle » his lante re ed home 
wards under the escort of long Phil Parkes and Mr. ( who 
were rather more nervous than himseil Mr. W et, aller see y 
them to the door, ret ed to collect s thoughts with the assis 
ance of the Db er, ar i to listen to t stor and ra l, 
which had not yet abated or t of s fury 
IAPT THU TH 
Before old J 1 lo t boiler e twenty n tes 
he co $ eas to a ik S, al r geht them to bear up So 
ion Daisy's story Phe e he thought of it, the more im- 
pressed he became w 1 sense of his own wisdom la desire 
Mr. Haredale should be pressed with it likewise At 
P tot end that he n sustain a pr | and impor 
ta characte the afla iu t ive | star |.) 10 
and his two friends, through whose means he knew the adv 
ture, with a variety of ex rerations, would be Know to at 
least a score of people, and most likely to Mr. Haredal 
V reaklast me to-mor v, he determined to re r to the 
Wa en v¢ rT rto ed 
“He's n ia rd, tho tht Ji as he took a candle s 
hand, and s¢ rit down ’ corner out of the wind's w 
opened a t @ re of the se, looking tow ls the 
stables Wi vent met of late years so often as we used to 
do—c hanage i tak piac 1 the fan \ desirable t tI 
8 d st las w ‘ 1 them point of dignity, as poss é 
the whisper ‘ t of this here tale will anger him s go 
to ve co é es W a gentieman o sna 1 s s 
8 right besides. Halloa ther Hugh—H HH 
W he ad re ited this s ta en times, and s ] 
every 1 eon trom 8 sSiumbe i¢ f i e rT oid 
‘ s opened, and aro V den led wha v i 3s 
w. 3 taman < it eve \ & Sle t 
* What Haven't vy sleep « wwler, t . . 
to be knocked for o s 
N re it v r s aker vawne s 
8 Not !€ ” 
ao t vy how y ? ‘ t \ ] | 
1 T y y T a4 t sf ‘ 1 ‘ 
said no atter r i Wr ‘ 
1 and come he y st » as the 
Warren w e. And look shar , 
iH , with n 1 low grow If tering, went K to 
us la nd presently re-appeared, carrying a | m a 1 
cudgel, and enve ed! 1 head tol tina frows s 
y SO-¢ r. W etr eived Nhgure at the ic K-« 
and sacred 1 >the Ir » @ he wrappe s s 
drv great-coats and capes, 1 so i and knotted s face 
shawls and ikerchiefs, that vw he breathed was a mystery 
‘Yo n't take a man out of doors at near n g in such 
weather w yut 7 ting ne heest into m, yy master 





returned Mr. Willet. “I put the heart (as 


you call it) into him when he has brought me safe home «se 
J va 


“ Yes I do, sir,” 


and his standing steady on his legs an't of so much consequence 





So hold that | , if you please, and go on a step or two be 
iore to show tl! 
H Th obeved w l e and a one . 


a very indifferent grac 





glance at the bottles. Old John, laying strict injunct s _ 
c < to keep the doors locked in his absence, and to open to no 
heady hint . nein af followed him intot 
> y t mse a of O1l0 Gaim in e ls- 
tering darkness out of doors 

The way was wet and dismal, and the night se black ae af 
Mr. Willet had been his own 7 t he would have walked into a 


deep horse-pond, wi 





and would certainly 








sphere of actiot But Hugh, who had a sight as keen as a 
hawk’s, and, apart from that endowment, could have found his 
ay t lfold to any place within a n miles, dragyved j 
J 1 along te deaf to his remonstrances, and took his wn 
course without the s st reference to, or notice ol, his as 
So they made head against the w nd as they best could: Hugh 


ass beneath his heavy tre ad, and stalk 





John Wiillet following at @m's 


























after his ordinary s fashio £ 
length, picking his steps, and looking about him, now for bogs and 
ad ies, and now for such stray sts as might be wander g 
abroat with i KS O| ast ch dismay @ uneasiness as 5 1 
moveable face was ca e ol expressing 
ength they stood upon the broad gravel-walk re e 
sé The building was profoundly dark, a 
were moving near it save themseives From one so iry t 
chamber, however, there s ea ol ont and t . 
speck of comfort the cold, cheerless, silent scene, VW 
bade s pilot lead him 
The sing timidly upward M 
Reuber 1 us! I wonder his brother 
likes to s ere 8 e at night—on this night too 
*“ Why. where else s! d he sit asked Hugh, } ling the 
lantern to s breast, to keep the ¢ die trom the w , Ww e 
trimmed it w his fingers It's snug € gh, an’t 
S r'” said J mn itly You have a comfor e 
a s! ess, you have, sir Do y know what was ¢ 6 
t roo \ rutha 
Why, what ts the orse for that?” cried H king 
into J¢ s fat face * Does it kee out the ra and ow j 
wind the less for that Is it less warm or dry because a 
was k ere Ha, ha, ha! Never believe it, master. One 
n 3 s atter as that ¢ to 
M \\ re } | eves sf Ver ¢ 
: 8] i - ) x it st ely ss » a 
was 8 roltada er s¢ ract j it n 
visable to get rid of him one of these days He was too 
to sav any yr Ww 1 the eV ne del< him and 
fore turned to the iron gate before which this brief « i 
passed 11 ed the handie ot the bell that f ng r ¢ 
e tur t whic the ? i g at one corne . 
! jing, 1 y divided 1 i e ] y one ¢ c 
\ s “ } $ gale opene Mr H recaie t t a 
window directly, and demanded who was there 
“BRB gy pa s sa J ] knew y sat 
and mold to ¢ ner nd, iy aw ) sav to \ 
Willet $ it not 
Of the May e—at V r ser e,s 
Mr. Haredale closed the w iow and wit rew He prese \ 
a eared at a ¢ rin the ttom the turret, a r 18 
the warde walk, 1 wcked rate and let them 
Y< ea e visite Willet What is the matte 
. tos " : sa i ile, I 
\ rht rk ¥ 0 ! ry 
i sta e « la I N (re “ y 
t. f \ av e a cens 
Hugh, who had already r turret, held it more 
s 1 is de t : tf . 
s 3 downw t . Mr. Ha 
PY eved his ve \ ) ( \ 
ew s 
t ? ? f I ] 
seen 1 Mr. Ha ‘ 
. ) ter ¢ es 
s 1 _— nw 
( . . ) J sho 
\ 
H yhoe so LAD \ ‘ 
Why r returned v v eve vs, a 
ng his to the tone “ the es r 5 
r esac le ly see.”’ 
I 8 ‘ said Mr. Har é 
wards him as he s € I H sane f 
' ar 4 
i es a s eve, r r ; 
giar y over s der at > r « t é 
There is no gool ther e assure said Mr. Hare 
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— - ‘ “ ” 
« Wait in that little room, friend, and close the door between us 
ith a disdainful look, which 





Hugh shrugged his shoulders, and w 


showed either that he had overheard or that he guessed the pur- 


port of their whispering, did as he was told When he was shut 
n, and bade him go on with what 





out Mr. Haredale turned to . 
be had to say, but not to speak too loud, for there were quick 


ears yonder 


Thus cautioned, Mr. Willet, all that 


he had heard and said that might; laying | 


in an oily whisper, recited 
articular stress upon 


his own sagacity, upon his great regard for the family, and upon 


his solicitude for their peace of mind and happiness. The story 


moved his auditor much more than he had expected. Mr Hare- 
dale often changed his attitude, rose and paced the room, re- 


turned again, desired him to repeat, as nearly as he could, the 
ther signs 


very words that Solomon had used, and gave so many © 


of being disturbed and ill at ease, that even Mr. Willet was 
J rist j 

* You did quite right,”’ he said, at the end of a long conversa- 
tion, * to bid them kee p this story secret It is a foolish faney 


on the part of this weak-brained man, bred in his fears and super- 


But Miss Haredale, 


t if it reached her ears ; it 


stition though she would know it to be 


Is too near- 





so, would be disturbed by 
ly connected with a subject very painful to us all to be heard with 


indifference 


You were most prudent, and have laid me under a 
I thank you wi 


This was equal to John's most sanguine expectations ; 


great obiigation very much 





would have preferred Mr. Haredale’s looking at him when he 





spoke as if he really did thank him, to his walking up and dow! 
speaking by fits and starts, often stopping w s eves fixed o 
the ground, moving hurriedly on again, like one distracted, and 
seeming almost unconscious of what he said or did 

This, however, was his manner; and it was so embarrassing 
to John that he sat quite passive for a long time, not knowing 
what todo. At length he rose Mr. Haredale stared at him for 
a moment as though he had quite forgotten his being present 
then shook hands with him, and opened the door. Hugh, who 


was, or feigned to be, fast the ante-chamber floor, 


asle ep on 
ntrance, and throwing his cloak about him 


descend the stairs 


sprang Up On their ¢€ 


grasy 


“ St 


j prey ired to 


} lantern and 
* said Mr. Haredale. ‘ Will this man drink 
“Drink! He'd drink the Thames up, if it 


sir,” replied John Willet. “ He 


He's better without it 


ed his stick J 








was strong enoug 





have something when he gets 


Half the distance is done,” said 








oe glass 
t a glass 
hand, threw 
jut a gventie 
man's se, Sir said J 
I'm drinking a toast Hugh re ed, h g the glass 
above his head, and fixing his eves on Mr. Haredale’s face " 
st to this house and its master Wit at he muttered some 
t! >to himself and drank e rest, and setting down the ass 
preceded them without another word 
J 1 Was a good deal scar lalized by this observance, but see 
ing that Mr. Haredale took little heed of what Hugh said or did 
rf t his thoughts were otherwise emploved, he offered no 
a cv, and went silence down the stairs, across the walk, and 
the garde rate hey sto ad the outer side for 
rH ) d the light while Mr. Hare e locked it on the er 
ar John with wonde as he ofte fterwards relate 
was very pale d at his face 1 changed so muc 
& grown so hagvard s e their entrance that he almost seemed 
ar err 
They were the open road again, and John Willet was walk- 
> } ‘ . ’ 


very steadily 





























the same strain, when he was checked by the horseman in the notice ; choice stabling, and a lock-up coach se: an short, 
centre, who, interposing with an air of authority, inquired in a to run over s recommendatory scraps of ianguage as were 
somewhat loud but not harsh or unpleasant voice painted up on va 8 por 8 the building, and which, in the 
* Pray, is this the London road "" course Of some torty years, he earnt to repeat w tolcrabie 
“If you follow it right, it is,” replied Hugh roughly corre ess. | was cons » whether was at all possible 
*“* Nay, brother,” said the same per you're but a churlis > inse anv vel sentences e sam » wie ea 
Englishman, if be—w Is nuch « ‘ ‘ en { . wind 
but for your t ny I am sure, w answe ex t \ say ¥ G s we y this 
me more civil irk e speaks va \ P 
I say it is s answered Ar | I w ‘ r pers ( 
wish,”’ he added in a subdued voice, as he turns H eale silky ‘ ® s ' 
ve was anv other road, you va Are \ t y ‘ | \ ‘ tr 
l sir, that you go a-trying to provoke ee ¢ ‘ f s¢ ‘ “ s t 
x chaps, tt ‘ d kee ‘ r , ¢ s k is was » ha , , . 
und for’ards, t we was dea 1 r take t es I G ‘ la \ \ ‘ | i George 
d ‘em and drown us ten miles off '” Gorn we w { vata 
** How far is it to London *” red the same speaker “If y ve me leave. my rd.” ¢ Grueby, in @ 
“Why, from here, sir,” answered Ji persuasively s vv rll « y P p , u 
thirteen very easy miles.” I ks sf re t over é ’ nay 
The adjective was thrown in, as an inducement to the trave e as well F 5 
lers to ride away w All speed but instead < av t de Girue < er sed Mr. Gas { zg 
sired effect, it elicited from the same person the remark, back hastily My a life P sas ¥ $ 8 he 
teen miles! That's ry distance which was ved by a I pe (ys ‘ by a eans If y ave any 
short pause of ecis . susp ‘ v his s out 
. Pray, said the ge eman, are there v s re < é swe r rs his 
At the word 8, n plucked uy ss is sing é ‘ es vs ‘ : H : 
n rs rolled off like smoke; a ‘ flord stirre ‘ se be Then ca . h 
w M VW t { e s secre 
» : rejoined Mr. W t, with a st ge vas Gas rd‘s ‘ 
phasis on the plural nuinber; * but there’s a inn—one the H t r king k at the servant, 
May pole inn That's a inn, deed You won't sec i Ke ¢ ‘ ‘ eC are ‘ 1 leer at 
that inn often.” s er ¢ ‘ e seemed to set great store 
You keep it, perhaps?” said the a . , He was a eck v, of the 
I do, sir re} dJ yreatliy Ww é g w he d I eas ( i s eve € 
this out sured H ‘ ‘ i k of ft 
And how far is the May-pole from here He was May ‘ to all 
“About a mile ~Jol was { tha was the e five-a y f essed, 
easiest mile n &é e work whe et ride who had ) r fe “ \ beat at 
hitherto kept a littie in the rear, s é y f st t y~« ~ I t } ‘ neve t N and go on 
* And have vou one excellent bed, la rd Hem A bed rar yt ev Ww 
that you can recommend—a bed ty ire sure is we ‘ If I led ‘ x £ H ta “Wy l 
a bed that has been siept in by some periectiy respect 4 1, ha y n ‘ | st 
unexceptionable person !”’ G y took é s re e had 
“We don't take 1 no tagrag ar l bobta at our se, s ec eal H h r j comiorte 
answered John * And as to the be tse , vw eve 
* Say, as to three eds n st e ge é x j | \ r ‘ ‘ ve \ 
spoken | r lor we sha I we iV \ Y s H { w*” 
frend only speaks of one Grue ‘ ‘ ed 
No, no, my lord; y ire too g V re too k | ‘ ‘ 
v r t s of fa oo n ‘ et thes ] Ke r ft ‘ se 
te s times, to ve place ve ‘ es s s s { ‘ ‘ ed 
so po $s mine A great cause, my ‘ de \W 
pe son vo vi f s lead 1 its « $ \ ( J { dow ard 
guard and its va Its the « se of altars r es . “ ‘ 4 end 
our ¢ ry our fa ] sleep on a chair—the F Yes, | ve " \ t I 
vwhere N e will re ‘ I take « or fever. | s ‘ " : 
(y 'y pass t benea the open sky no one w ( ‘ ] ‘ s ‘ 1 ev 
for ’ B { y sand me of this our tsland tn e wave v HH ‘ r ‘ seem ed 
(ex sive of w ( ad chiidre ) rivet their eves and e! i ‘ r 
] d George Gor i and € iv, from the ris ea 
the sun to the going down of the s pray f 5 eve PF ‘ 
vig My Ss i the sne ‘ rising $s 8 « ¢ F ( 
1 glorious cause, and mus ) ef ‘ My t ‘ v H ‘ l 
mighty « se } 1 e¢ ( My i y at a il 
cause, a must e ceserte \ ‘ ‘\W ‘ 
I salt y s¢ excia ( s i ’ I s } ‘ t ‘ 
with € \ * Ame I ' t e May 
J eby said ri 7-W r ema a tone ] ( 
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was suggestive of an indefinable uneasiness, which infected those 
who looked upon him, and filled them with a kind of pity for the 
man ; though why it did so, they would have had some trouble 
to explain 

high- 


His dress, in imitation of his 


Gashford, the secretary, was taller, angularly made, 
shouldered, bony, and ungraceful. 


superiour, was demure and staid in the extreme; his manner 





formal and constrained his gentleman had an over! 
brow, great hands, and feet, and ears, and a pair of eyes that 
into his head, and to 


seemed to have made an unnatural retreat 


have dug themselves a cave to hide in. His manner was smooth 
and humble, but very sly and slinking. He wore the aspect of a 
man who was always lying in wait for something that wouldn't 
come to pass; but he looked patient—very patient—and fawned 
like a spaniel dog. Even now, while he warmed and rubbed his 
hands before the blaze, he had the air of one who only presumed 


} 


to enjoy it in his degree and though he knew 


as a commoner, 
his lord was not regarding him, he looked into his face from time 
to time, and, witha meek and deferential manner, smiled as if for 
practice 

Such were the cuests whom old John Willet, with a fixed and 
leaden eve, surveyed a hundred times, and to whom he now ad- 
vanced with a state candlestick in each hand, beseeching them 
to follow him into a worthier chamber. ‘ For my lord,” said 
John—it is odd enough, but certain people seem to have as great 
a pleasure In pronouncing titles as their owners have in wearing 
them—*“ this room, my lord, isn’t at all the sort of place for your 
lordship, and I have to beg your lordship’s pardon for keeping you 
here, my lord, one minute.” 

With this address, John ushered them up stairs into the state 
apartment, which, like many other things of state, was cold and 
comfortless. Their own reverberating through the 


footsteps, 
spacious room, struck upon their hearing with a hollow sound ; 
and its damp and chilly atmosphere was rendered doubly cheer- 
less by contrast with the homely warmth they had deserted 

It was of no use, however, to propose a return to the place 
they had quitted, for the 
there was no time to stop them 


preparations went on so briskly that 
John, with the tall candlesticks 


mn his hands, bowed them up to the fire-place ; 





1, striding in 
ood, cast it down upon the 


Ci 


with a lighted brand and pile of fire-w 


»y (who had a great 





hearth, and set it in a blaze; John 


blue cockade in his hat, which he appeared to despise mightily) 


brought in the portmanteau he had carried on his horse, and 
placed it on the fluor; and presently all three were busily en- 


gaged in drawing out the screen, laying the cloth, inspecting the 


beds, lighting fires in the bedrooms, expediting the supper, and 
making every thing as cosy and as snug #s might be on so short 


time supper had been served, 


a notice. In less than an hour's 


and ate, and cleared away; and Lord George and his secretary, 


with slippered feet, and legs stretched out before the fire, sat 


over some hot mulled wine together 
**So ends, my lord,”’ said Gashford, filling his glass with great 


complacency, “the blessed work of a most blessed day 
“And of a blessed yesterday,” said his lordship, raising his 
head 


“ Ah!"—and here the secretary clasped his hands—* a blessed 


yesterday indeed! ‘The protestants of Suffolk are godly men 


and true. Though others of our countrymen have lost their way 


in darkness, even as we, my lord, did lose our road to-night, 


” 


theirs is the light and glory 
* Did I move them, Gashford'" said Lord George 


* Move them, my lord' Movethem! They cried to be led 
on against the papists ; they vowe da dreadful vengeance on their 


heads ; they roared like men possessed—” 
* But not by devils,” said his lord 
* By devils, my lord! 


“VYes—oh surely—by angels, no doubt,” said Lord George, 


By angels.” 


thrusting his hands into his pockets, taking them out again to 
bite his nails, and looking uncomfortab!y at the fire Of course 


by angels—eh Gash ford 


** You do not doubt it yd" 1 the secretary 

* No—no,” “No, Why 
pose it would be decidedly irreligious to d 
Gashford ! 


waiting for an answer, 


my | 


sa 


returned his lord 





wot it wouldn't it, 


Though there certainly were,’ he added, without 


” 
some plaguy 1ll-looking 


“ characters among 





them’ 


* When you warmed,” said the secretary, looking sharply at 


the other's downcast eyes, which brightened slowly as he spoke ; 


**when you warmed into that noble outbreak: when you told 


them that you were never of the lukewarm or the timid tribe, 


and bade them take heed that they were prepared to follow one 


whe would lead them on, though to the very death; when you 


spoke of « hundred and twenty thousand men across the Scottish 


border who would take their own redress at any time, if it were 


not conceded ; when vou cried ‘ Perish the pope and all his base 


adherents ! the penal laws against them sha!l never be re pealed 


, 


while Englishmen have hearts and hands !’—and waved your own 


and touched your sword ; and when they cried * No popery !" and 


you cried ‘ No; not even if we wade in blood '’ and they threw 


up their hate and cried ‘ Hurrah! not even if we wade in blood ' 


No popery! Lord George! Down with the papists—vengeance 


on their heads !’ when this was said and done, and a word from 


you, my lord, could raise or stil! the tumult—ah! then I felt what 


greatness was indeed ; and thought, when was there ever power 
like this of Lord George Gordon's !” 
You're right 
** But—dear Gashford—did I really 


“It's a great power 
cried with sparkling eyes 


say all that 


** And how much more !” 
“Ah! 

“And I told them what you say about the one hundred and 
forty thousand men in Scotland, did I?” he asked with evident 


cried the secretary, looking upwards 


how much more!” 


delight. ‘* That was bold.” 
| Our cause is boldness Truth is always bold.” 
“Certainly. So is religion. She's bold, Gashford ?” 
” 


“ The true religion is, my lord 
** And that’s our’s,” he rejoined, moving uneasily in his seat, 
and biting his nails as though he would pare them to the quick 


“There can be no doubt of ours being the true one. You feel 
as certain of that as I do, Gashford, don’t you?”’ 


“ Does my lord ask me?” whined Gashford, drawing his chair 


nearer with an injured air, and laying his broad flat hand upon the 


table; ‘* me,” he repeated, bending the dark hollows of his eyes 
upon him with an unwholesome smile, ‘who, stricken by the 
!| magic of his eloquence in Scotland but a year ago, abjured the 


errors of the Romish church, and « to him as one whose 





ro) 


ly hand had plucked me from a pit 
“ True No—no 

} ‘ 
|| shaking him by the hand, rising from his seat, and pacing rest- 


time 
I—I didn’t mean it,” replied the other, 


lessly about the room. “It's a proud thing to lead the people, 


Gashford,” he added, as he made a sudden halt 


** By force of reason, too,’’ returned the pliant secretary. 


“ Ay, to be sure. They may cough, and jeer, and groan in 


parliament, and call me fool and madmen, but which of them 


can raise this human sea and make it swell and roar at pleasure! 
Not one.” 

** Not one,” repeated Gashford 

“Which of them can say for his honesty what I can say for 
of has 
thousand pounds a year, to resign his seat in favour of another! 
Not one 

* Not one,” 


of the mulled wine between whiles 


mine; which them refused a minister’s bribe of one 


repeated Gashford again—taking the lion’s share 


* And as we are honest, true, and in a sacred cause, Gashford,”’ 


said Lord George, with a heightened colour and in a louder 


his fevered hand upon his shoulder, ** and are 


voice, as he laid 
the only men who regard the mass of people out of doors, or are 
regarded by them, we will uphold them to the last; and will 
raise a cry against these un-English papists which shall re-echo 
through the country, and roll with a noise like thunder. I will 


J and chosen 





be worthy of the motto on my coat of arms, ‘Cal 


and faithful 
** Called,” said the secretary, ** by heaven.” 

*T am.” 

** Chosen by the people.” 

“Yes.” 

* Faithful to both 

“To the block! 


It would be difficult to convey an adequate idea of the excited 


” 


manner in which he gave these answers to the secretary's prompt- 


ings ; of the rapidity of his utterance, or the violence of his 


tone and gesture ; in which, struggling through his puritan’s de- 


meanour, was something wild and ungovernable which broke 


through all restraint For some minutes he walked rapidly up 
and down the room, then stopping suddenly, exclaimed, 


** Gashford— You moved them yesterday too. Oh yes' You 
did.” 

‘IT shone with a reflected light, my lord,” replied the humble 
” 


secretary, laying his hand upon his heart. ‘I did my be 


* You did 


instrument 


well,”’ said his master, “and are a creat and worthy 


If you will ring for John Grueby to carry the port- 
manteau into my room, and will wait here while I undress, we 


will dispose of business as usual, if you're not tvo tired 


* Too tired, mv lord! But this is his consideration! Chris- 
tian from head to foot With which soliloquy the secretary 














tilted the jug, and looked very hard into the mulled wine to see 
how much remal ied 

John Willet and John Grueby appeared together one 
bearing the great candlesticks, and the other the portmanteau 
showed the deluded lord into his chamber; and left the secretary 
alone, to yawn and shake himself, and finally to fall aslee p ¥elore 
t c¢ fre 

* Now, Mr. Gashford, sir,"* said John Grueby in his ear, after 
what appear d to him a moment of unconsciousness ; Inv iord s 
abed.”’ 

“Oh. Verv good John,” was his mild reply * Thank vou 
John. Nobody need situp. I know my room 

**[T hope you're not a going to trouble your head to-night, or 
mv lord's head neither, with anything more about blo 
said John. ‘I wish the blessed old creetur had never been b " 

*T said you might go to bed, John,” returned the secretary 
* You didn’t hear me, I think.” 

‘Between Bloody Marys, and blue cockades, and glorious 
Queen Besses, and no Poperys, and Protestant associations, and 
making of speeches,” pursued John Grueby, looking, as usual, a 
long way off, and taking no notice of th my lord's half 

ad. When we go out of doors, s f ragamuftins 


} off his he 


It is a great power!” he || 


comes a-shouting after us ‘Gordon for ever!’ that I’m ashamed. 
of myself, and don't know where to look. When we're in-doors, 
they come a-roaring and screaming about the house like so many 
devils ; and my lord, instead of ordering them to be drove away, 
goes out into the balcony and demeans himself by making speeches 
to ‘em, and calls ’em ‘Men of England,’ and ‘ Fellow-country- 
men,’ as if he were fond of ’em and thanked ’em for coming. | 
can’t make it out, but they’re all mixed up somehow or another 
with that unfort’nate Bloody Mary, and call her name out til! 





they're hoarse. T re all Protestants too—every man and boy 


among ‘em: and Protestants is very fond of spoons J find, and 
silver plate in general, whenever area-gates is left open accident- 
I wish that was the worst of it, and that no more harm 


might be to come ; but if you don’t stop these ugly customers j; 


ally 
i 
time, Mr. Gashford, (and I know vou—you're the man that blows 
the fire,) you'll find "em grow a little bit too strong for you. Ons 
of these evenings, when the weather gets warmer and Protest. 
ants are thirsty, they'll be pulling London down,—and I neve; 
heerd that Bloody Mary went as far as that.” 

Gashford had vanished long ago, and these remarks had been 
bestowed on empty air. Not at all discomposed by the discovery, 
John Grueby fixed his hat on wrong side foremost that he might 
be unconscious of the shadow of the obnoxious cockade, a; 
withdrew to bed, shaking his head in a very gloomy and pro 
phetic manner until he reached his chamber.” 


CHAPTER THIRTY-SIXTH 
Gashford, with a smiling face, but still with looks of profound 


deference and humility, betook himself towards his master's room 





smoothing his hair down as he went, and humming a psalm 


As he approached Lord George's door, he cleared his throat and 
hummed more vigourously 

There was a remarkable contrast between this man’s occupa. 
tion at the moment, and the expression of his countenance, which 
was singularly repulsive and malicious 


His beetling brow a 


most obscured his eyes; his lip was curled contemptuously ; his 


very shoulders seemed to sneer in stealthy whisperings with his 


great flapped ears 


** Hush !” he muttered softly, as he peeped in at the chamber 








door. ‘‘He seems to be asleep. Pray heaven he is! T 
much watching, too much care, too much thought—ah! Lord 
preserve him fora martyr! He is a saint, if ever saint drew 


breath on this bad earth.”’ 


Placing his light upon a table, he walked on tiptoe to the fire 


ore it with his back towards the bed, we 





and sitting tn a chair be 
on communing with h 


“ T he 


frie nd of bis poor co 


mself like one who thought aloud 


saviour of his country and his country's religion, the 


untrymer 





he enemy of the proud and harsh , 


beloved of the rejected and oppressed, adored by forty thousand 


pI 
rr 


bold and loyal English hearts— 





hat happy slumbers his s 1 


be And here he sighed, 


and warmed his hands, and shook his 


head as men do when their hearts are full, and heaved an 





sigh, and warmed his hands again 
“ Why, Gashford?” 


awake, upon his side, and had been staring at 


| 


said Lord George, who was lying broad 


him from his ¢ 


trance 


said Gashford, starting and looking round as 


** My—my lord,” 


though in great surprise. “* I have disturbed vou ' 


‘I have not been sleeping.” 


“* Not he 
** What can I say for having in your presence given utterance to 


sleeping ! repeated, with assumed confusion 











thou ts—but they were sincere—thev were. sincere * exclaim 
ed the secretary, drawing his sleeve in a hasty way across his 
eyes; “and why should [ regret your having heard them ?” 
**Gashford,” said the poor lord, stretching out his hand with 
manifest emotion. ** Do not regret it. You love me well, I know 


I don’t deserve such homage 
} 


—tvo well 








Gashford made not reply, but grasped the hand and pressed it 
to his lips. Then rising, and taking from the trunk a little de 
he placed it on a table nes , unlocked it with ak 
carried in his pocket, sa re it, took out a pe a 

el dip y it the mnkstand, sucked —to compose thie 
n ot sn erhaps, ¢ whichas e was ve - 
How do our numbers stand since last enr g-! 

ured Lord George Are we re forty t sand str c ) 
we still speak in ro ! ers whe we take the As 
at that an t 

Our total now exceeds that 1 r by a score and ree 
(ras ord re ed, Cas his eyes 4 | ers 
The f 3 

**Not 1 y impro\ y but there is s e manna the w 
ness, my lord Hem On I y yg the widows s 
dropped in Forty scavenger ee and fourpence An aged 
pew-ope eroisS Mar ns paris sixpemM@e A be ring € 
established church, sixpence A Protestant infant, newly ; 
one aifpenny rhe I ed L k-B s, three s s ye 
The ant ish prisoners in Newg five and fourpence \ 
friend n diain I crow De > . i a 
sn g 

That De s . . an earnest an. = 
marked him in the crowd in Welbe 5 st I a 
\ good man,” re ( a sincere, 
, - 
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“He should be encouraged,” said Lord George. ‘ Make a || within the trunk (but not befofe he had taken from a secret lin- || women so lost to pity and kindness as to object toa good man be- 





























note of Dennis. I'll talk with him.” j| ing two printed handbills) he cautiously withdrew ; looking back, cause he has a little gout! » very reason why he has greater 
Gashford obeyed, and went on reading from his list : }| as he went, at the pale face of the slumbering man, above whose || claims upon their affection. No, Dr. Drinkwater, you do injus- 
“The Friends of Reason, half-a-guinea. The Friends of || head the dusty plumes that crowned the May-pole couch waved || tice to Anne in supposing she would have objected to a little gout 

Liberty, half-a-guinea. The Friends of Peace, half-a-guinea drearily and sadly, as though it were a bier in Sir James 

The Friends of Charity, half-a-guinea. The Friends of Mercy, | Stopping on the staircase to listen that all was quiet, and to * All ladies may not think with her, Miss Mary,” sighed the 

half-a-guinea. The Associated Rememberers of Bloody Mary, |! take off his shoes lest his footsteps should alarm any light sleeper || doctor 

half-a-guinea. The United Bull-Dogs, half-a-guinea.’ ” who might be near at hand, he descended to the ground-floor and “You are alluding to f sh gadflies,” said Marv, with in 
“The United Ball-Dogs,” said Lord George, biting his nails |, thrust one of his bills beneath the great door of the house. That creasing warmth, * t to really rational women. Look at Lady 

most horribly, “ are a new society, are they not !” done, he crept softly back to his own chamber, and from the win- Morton: does she ever treat Sir William as if she considered 
“ Formerly the "Prentice Knights, my lord. The indentures |/ dow let another fall—carefully wrapped round a stone to save it him a nuisance Are they not laughing always together most 

of the old members expiring by degrees, they changed their || from the wind—into the yard below rood-humouredly ' A woman of principle never finds a man she 

name, it seems, though they still have 'prentices among them, as They were addressed on the back ** To every Protestant into ves less agreeable because he cannot hop about like a nkev 

well as workmen.” | whose hands this shall come,”’ and bore within what follows * You would be patient and forbearing with ah Miss 
« What is their president's name '” inquired Lord George ** Men and brethren—whoever shall find this letter will take it | Mary, should he prove gouty '"’ ‘This was pronounced in accents 


“ President,”’ said Gashford, reading, ‘*‘ Mr. Simon Tappertit.”’ as a warning to join, without delay, the friends of Lord George of humblest harmony 





















































“T remember him. The little man, who sometimes brings an Gordon. There are great events at hand, and the times are dar **T would not marry 1 did t love him 1s surely 
elderly sister to cur meetings, and sometimes another femaie too, gerous and troubled. Read this carefully ; keep it clean, and no crime. A man ca t be less upright or worthy because he 
who is conscientious, I have no doubt, but not well-favoured '” | drop it somewhere else. For king and country. Union.” has attacks of gout N that would tell very for a woman's 

‘The very same, my lord.” ** More seed, more seed,”’ said Gashford, as he closed the w atlection 

« Tappertit is an earnest man,” said Lord George thoughtfully, dow. ‘ When will the harvest come!” “ Then, M Marv, will you s ime if 1 say I love you, and 
« Eh, Gashford ?” ask you to—marry ’ y ma 

‘One of the foremost among them all, my lord. He snufls the The doctor ha s “ pos ‘ sat achast at his own 

. fa. 1 bok . . - SELECTIONS FROM NEW WORKS. ’ 
battle from afar like the war-horse. He throws his hat up in the boldness 
street as if he were inspired, and makes most stirring speeches P Mary was ca She had d ed her own posi- 
from the shoulders of his friends.” A DULL MAN'S OFFER OF MARRIAGE. big 108 oct wy e to say tot ctor’s 

“ Make a note of Tappertit,” said Lord George Gordon. “ We Or all the matter-of-fact, straight-forward people, Dr. Dru home aquest Marvy was nid per your quiet ones 
may advance him to a place of trust.’ water was the most oodtuse In spite of all that was going or 1 have generaljy af t philos ¥y to assist them im emerge 

*« That,” rejoined the secretary, doing as he was told, “is all, defiance of looks, and compliments, and hints, the doctor ne r cies Marv wa ‘ rprise s true she { her ow! 
except Mrs. Varden’s box, (fourteenth time of opening,) seven |, saw nor heard any thing extraordinary, and was quite s sed Bt ne draw She fairly ed 
shillings and sixpence in silver and copper, and half a guinea in || when his neighbours asked information from him upon the match W makes \ h strimony enly, Dr. Drink 
go d Pe and Miggs (being the sav r ol a quarte r's waves) one- Miss Partu gion was going to make It never occ ‘ l s water 
and threepe nee ”’ unsuspicious soul that Sir James Langham's sudden v ‘ j Her play ‘ et ‘ drive her lover to 

“Miggs!" said Lord George. “Is that a man?” be connected with matrimony. “To be sure Sir James dined | extremity He rimson, t e also smiled 

name is entered on the list as a woman,” replied the there every day, and so « * he told Miss Bates, * t he’ saw *] envied S ’ | Miss Mary when I saw he 
secretary. “I think she is the tall spare female of whom you nothing, 4 t it f he gave es ect anv ¢ ad w 2 Ww y | Iw y , ok: " 
spoke just now, my lord, as not being well-favoured, who some sideration all, he supposed it mig e one of M I sa ‘ t k le e ve , . } 
times comes to hear the speeches along with Tappertit and Mrs flirtations, but he had no right to sav even that poken k 
Varden.” Yet n’s courts to ¢ ta ve When did y e, Dr D er 

“Mrs. Varden is ihe elderly lady, then, is she *” event, and sword into the doctor's heart. ‘Ther I years iw y yw tI thoug 

The secretary nodded, and rubbed the bridge of his nose with ment tely assured Miss Par gion was engaged, you would be d t ere while I was silent I could e 
the feather of his pen and S town to complete arrancements for s mar y vour society | k \ vw how p e to propose’ | 

She is a zealous sister,” said Lord George * Her collection riage—that moment changed the aspect of tt sto Marva yr was yourse "“ ‘ ‘ \l Ma 
goes on prosperously, and is pursued with fervour. Has her hus Drinkwater. He had severe twitches of gout in every lin “For s ‘ \ \ cen t of years with 
band joined '"’ is knee grew stiff, bis ¢ ws were all} ution, 3 his t ‘ \ ‘ very like 

“A malignant,” returned the secretary, folding up his papers, hand was consigned to its flannel-bag. Miss Bates heard the ‘lam . v ‘ t © at e Grange,” sav 

such a wilt He remains im outer darkness, and whole business from Jenkins ; his master, he thought, would b« er lover é ’ ius etly, not a soul will 
steadily refuses.” a week ust for t ttack was sha rt M 
The consequences be upon his own head '—Gashford !" Bates had a ret for every one “A pretty be t I f Mary, sn * What do 5 ancy 
“ My lord !"’ after M ss Vansittart, whe he was one day aiive, ] ad t ( t ee . I ? e tw years w e you 
You don’t think,” he turned restlessly in his bed as he spoke, next.” have seated y . e aia aide 

these people will desert me when the hyur arrives’ I Dr. Drink water came to life again, however, and was “ dangling * Heave ess me said the t st have thought 
spoken boldly for them, venti much, suppresst d nothing after Miss Vansittart *’ before Miss Bates was aware <« t He t strange ; but Jenkins never said a t und | was sure 
They'll not fall off, will they ’” came in two days to his arm-clrair close by Marv's work-table, and y Ww d re € int i tre rks w Perhaps we 

No fear of that, my lord,” Gashford, with a meaning || though he was in my eyes a “ sad sober dog” after the disci; shall nu y this s1 M Ilo s to call vou 
look, which was rather the inv expression of his own of the two previous days, he was to marry an « . Marv ably Vv M “ y 
thoughts than intended as any confirmation of his words, for the nterest, and she sat well pleased to listen to that v WW , Mary a j it \ r sat cha er like man and 
other's face was turned away. * Be sure there isno fear of that.”’ had not soothed her ear for many hours wif After the ‘ 1 be« not received 
Nor, he said, with a more restless motion than betore, “ of was glad to drive with Moss Part ngton to Gloucester } dis. » , ‘ exac y \ ud been long « 5 
their y can sustain no harm trom leaguing for this pur sipate my dulness among the hats and caps in Miss Lovel's : ‘ 

Se Right is on o st us rooms During our driv vas tra rt M ‘ talk (ira j ‘ 
\ feel as sure of that Ir. D water sa R ce | some time, 7 4 mle e a] ably together 

T secretary was b¢ wher in his st s H met s ch M y we now 
the er interrupted him, and impatiently re ed thing sir r I ré t . ! ‘ \ cess. The 

‘Doubt ' No. Who says I doubt? If I doubted, should | “ You are st noorly, I fear enp 7°? ‘ , aa . o pon 
cast away relatives, friends, every thing tor this un y co I have 1 a severe a M Mar ‘ 1 } , ’ . and Us 
trv’s sake? this unhappy ¢ try,”” he cried, springing up in be should be worse s . » tile _— 
alter re ting the | y< try s sake to huns¢ Oh, I e1 was ‘ He had 
at least a dozent s, forsaken of God and man, delivered Any mental acgita awe ‘ I have ; P Mary. how 

over to a dangerous ¢ racy of popish powers; the prey ol heen disturbed , 1g de ! . MI j dev alive 

cor 7. aLry des sm! Who says I doubt Am I Marv looke ¢ n ty N T hone. of ence , ‘ 

called, and « f I e. Am I, or am I not won enust wat ollew * ' oil's. 4 = . VV M - , enomed 
To heav cried Gas the Grange, surely, w kins ad been long 
“T am I w ‘ I say a I will be: to the block ‘Is not Miss Pat engage S ames | ‘ ‘ Mary was te be 

M says as i Do y L70€8 yi alive To be sure; s v tor, y f tha t first y Mrs. D va iM them 
I secretary d 1 his head with an expression of pe t Sir James dined he \ who are rene y so k a ah selves Vv 

a es ce \ gy that bee said or mig be | discoveries 

| ' r¢ 1 vs A \ 5 ilow, icil asieep ’ r ’ ir r . Y . we ne ! ‘ 

: Le oe si A lars ee . my or it - hs “2 9 , HISTORICAL RESEARCHES, 
anner, tak c 1 with his meagre aspect and un- more blind to what was passing round him 

graceful presence, it would scarcely have provoked a smile in $s Mitel Ti dat wah ceneh ‘dae diss tit tos be eee & KING HENRY THE EIGHTUS JESTER. 

sof Vv tec or ¢ it » he would have felt very quiet as those t s 8 d be m He 1s a very Ww : ‘ } H y the 
1 1 sta “ s e next mome yielding iappy m Fig 3 r wre : i very 

€ s This s ere s violence and Anv one must be y with dear Anne e is so kind and ttle k r ] ed fool 
wa ’ A nat re pr e to false enthusiasm, and the vanity of good.” he was } y rat for his reat wit i enpark g 
being a leader, were the worst es his composi- “ He has no gout to plague her with.” Dr. Drinkwater's checks || talents at repartes tuna anied by th rility and 
All the rest was weakness—sh« ess; and it is became scarlet as the words escaped grossness é e conversat ‘ fellow-jester 

€ y t t ve I that t very sympa Nav. doctor. you « t suppose that had anv Avnence unor It ears ‘ et entitled 4 7 History o 

s ri $ t ties wh 1 better Anne. ¥ don’t do her the stice tot ka tle ‘ d the | 1) S| Yom ( ( was lirst p 

stitut s V : | s : into ave altered her sentiments. You don’t know Anne, Dr. Drink lishe Oat 1 great part of whu t e been taker 

WwW PN \ s water from .' ¥ B ‘ ‘ ‘ The lests and wittv 
‘ \ ma as wards ed, sat chuck g I should t k cout was very disacree t adies,”’ sa L Ss f s e wast ) or epherd a 

I er \ ( av t y warned F < ¥y approa g chair newha earer to M sba ‘ ft ‘ or \ in 
I Alig > a N ast r Marv h ’ t ( 
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Farmor, Esq. of that place, ancestor to the Earl of Pomfret He 
was afterwards constrained to proceed to London in search of 
employment, his master having been found guilty of a premunire, 
and stripped of a!l his property by Henry the Eighth, for sending 
eightpence and two shirts to a priest who had been convicted of 
denying the king’s supremacy, and was then in the jail at Buck- 
ingham 

Having by his drollery and good temper obtained a place in 
the service of a gentleman about the court, “the fame of his 
vast abilities soon came to the ear of the king, who sent to see 
and talk with him; and so well did he comply with that unruly 
monarch’s humour, that he presently entertained him both into 
his grace and living, in quality of his jester 

“ And now, who but Will Sommers, the king’s fool? Who 
had got such an interest in him by his quick and facetious jests, 
that he could have admittance into his majesty’s chamber, and 
have his ear, when a great nobleman, nay, a privy counsellor, 
could not be suffered to speak with him ; and further, if the king 
were angry or displeased with any thing, if no man else durst de. 
mand the cause of his discontent, then was Will Sommers pro- 
vided with one pleasant conceit or another, to take off the edge 
of his displeasure. Being of an easy and tractable disposition, 
he soon found the fashions of the court, and obtained a general 
love and notice of the nobility ; for he was no carry-tale, nor 
flattering insinuator, to breed discord and dissention, but an hon- 
est, plain, downright [man,] that would speak home without halt- 
ing, and tell the truth of purpose to shaine the devil,—so that 
his piainness, mixed with a kind of facetiousness, and tartness 
with pleasantry, made him acceptable in the company of all 
men.” 

There cannot, perhaps, be a greater proof of the estimation in 
which our jester was held by King Henry, than the circumstance 
of his portrait having been twice introduced into the same piece 


with that of the king; once in the fine picture by Holbein, of 





Henry VIII. and his family, now in the meeting-room of the So- 
ciety of Antiquaries, and again, in an illuminated Psalter which 
was written expressly for that sovereign by John Mallard, his 
chaplain and secretary, (‘‘ Regis Orator et Calamo,’’) and is now 
preserved in the British Museum 

Besides the above, there are two other portraits of this distin- 
guished buffoon, by Holbein, which have much contributed to his 
fame. Both have been engraved. At the bottom ef that exe- 
cuted by F, Delaram, which is a very scarce half-sheet, are these 


lines 
* What though thou think’t mee clad ia strange attire 
Knowe I am suted to my own deseire ; 
Aud yet the characters deserib'd upon mee 
May shewe thee that a king bestow'd them on mee 
This horne I have betokens Sommers’ game, 
Which sportive tyme will bid thee read my name ; 
All with my nature well agreeing too, 
As both the name, and tyme, and habit doe.” 

Sommers is dressed in a long tunic, with H. R. on the breast, 
and he has on a flat hat, with a featber: he wears a chain; and 
in his right hand is a horn: a sash or shawl, crossed behind, is 
pendant from his shoulders In the back-ground varied sports 
and pastimes are represented. In the other picture, which is pre- 
served at Kensington Palace, and has been engraved for Caul- 
field's remarkable “ Portraits,” he is represented in a common 


1 a short 


dress, and wearing a round flat cap. He is shown i 
half-iength, as looking through a leaded casement 
Many instances of the readiness of his wit and peculiar apt- 
ness of his sarcasms are upon record ; yet the exact degree of 
credit that is due to the genuineness of the sayings attributed to 
him is somewhat dubious. The license in which, emboldened 
by the king's favour, he indulged at court, and the keenness of 
his remarks, is reputed to have given umbrage to Cardinal Wol- 
sey, who, on one occasion, (after Sommers had given a tart answer 
to a rhyme propounded by his royal master,) thinking to quail his 
assurance, thus questioned him, ** William, what say you to this 


rhyme! 
“A rod in the school, 
Aud a whip for a fool, 
Are always in season;:” 


To which he instantly replied, 
“A halter and a rope, 
For hom that would be pope, 
Against all right and reason 


At the emartness of his reply the cardinal bit his lips from 
vexation, for the bruit was, that he was then “ aiming to raise 
himself to the papal see ;” a surmise that was soon afterwards 
validated by the discovery of his private correspondence with the 
court of Rome.* 

In a wardrobe account of Henry the Eighth's reign, which has 


* But a still more unpalatable jest. and one that is stated to have had a 
fatal influence ou Wolsey's fortunes, is thus recorded in the ** Pleasant Hes 
tory :" there does not, however, appear to have been any real foundation for 
this story.—* Will Sommers paying a visit to the curdinal’s fool, named 
Patch, was invited by bim into an invermost, or private cellar, to taste some 
choice wine; but having pierced one or two hogsheads, nothing came out, 
and yet they were very heavy. Nothwe discouraged, Vatch went to another, 
and so tried halfascere. At length Will Sommers, with a hammer that lay 
by, struck the head off one of the hogsheads, when there apreared nothing 
but gold; at which Will Sommers said nothing, but when he came to court, 
tells the king what a cellar of wine he had been in at the cardinal'’s; and 
that his (the king's) cellars yelled po such wines, nor ever would. * How,’ 
gave the king, ‘have not I such wine in my cellar !—*‘ No, indeed,’ said 
Will, ‘ for there is never a hogshead im the cardinal’s cellar but is worth 
10,000 pounds and better.’—' Mother of heaven,’ says the king, ‘that is such 
wine that lL never heard of! 10,000 pounds a hog-head !'—* Nay,’ returned 
Sommers, ‘ rather more thau less.’—'Come, sirrah,’ said the king, ‘toll me 
your meaning, fur | know there is something in it; tell me, or LT will 
hang thee.’ ‘Then Will told the king how Patch, the cardinal’s fool, brought 
hi into bis cellar to drink wine, aud broached two or three bogsheads and 











| 
| 


it 


been published in the ninth volume of the “ Archeologia,” are 
the following entries relating to the dress of Sommers. The ac- 
count, in fact, is a mandatory order from the king (dated et 
Wyndesore, on the 28th of June, in his twenty-seventh year, 
anno 1536,) for the payment of sundry charges to “ John Malte, 
our tillor,” [taylor] and several other tradesmen : it is addressed 
te the “‘ Lord Windsore, keeper of our great wardrobe.” 

“Jt’'m for making of a doubblette of worstede lyned with can- 
vas and cotton, alle of oure greate warderobe, for William 
Som’ar oure foole. It’m for making of a coate and a cappe of 
grene clothe, fringed with red crule and lyned with fryse, alle of 
oure great warderobe, for oure saide foole. It’m for making of a doub- 
blette of fustian lyned with cotton and canvas, alle, etc. It'm 
for making a coate of grene clothe, with a hoode of the same, 
fringed with white crule lyned with fryse and bokerham, alle, etc 
It'm for making of a do. [ditto] coate with a hoode of grene 
clothe, fringed with crule of red and white colours, and lyned 
with bokerham, alle of oure greate warderobe for oure saide foole 
To William Crofton, oure hossyar [hosier :] It'm for two paire 
of hoose of blewe clothe, garded with red and blacke clothe, alle, 
etc, for William Som’ar oure fovle.”’ 

Our jester is reputed to have retained the favour of Henry the 
Eighth to the last moment of that monarch's life ; and in the 
mortal illness of the latter, to have been instrumental to the res- 
toration to Mr. Farmor, his first master, of the undismembered 
parts of his estate, by some expressions which he dropped that 
reached the king's conscience 

In the * Pleasant History,” before quoted, is the following 

EPITAPH ON WILL SOMMERS 


Stay, traveller; guess who lies here.— 

I tell thee, neither lord nor peer ; 

No knight, no gentleman of note, 

That boasts him of his ancient coat, 
Which heralds curiously emblazon, 

For men (well-skilled therein) to gaze on 
Know, then, that this was no such man 
And I'll express him as I can. 

He that beneath this tomb-stone lies, 
Some call'd a fool, some held him wise ; 
For which who better proof can bring, 
Than to be favoured by a king? 

And vet, again, we may misdoubt him, 
\ king hath always fools about him 
Is he more idiot than the rest, 
Who in a guarded coat can jest? 
Or can he wisdom’s honour gain 
That is all bravery,* at d no brain? 
t truly bred 


Sure no such things: wit 
* th’ head 


I’ th’ habot hes not, bu 








fool or knave, 


But whether he was 
He now lies sleeping in his grave, 
Who never in his life found match, 
Unless the cardinal's fool, called Patch; 
Of whom some courtiers, who did see 
Them two alone, might say, ** We three ! 
And 't may be fear'd it is a phrase 
That may be used still in these days 
Well, more of him what should I say? 
Both fools and wise men turn to clay ; 
And this is all we have to trust, 
And there's no difference in their dust 
Rest quiet, then, beneath this stone, 
To whom late Archee was a drone, 





DESULTORY SELECTIONS, 


THE SOOTHING SYSTEM. 


1, good sir,”’ replied the lecturing musician, 


‘No cruelty at a 
who was the organ of the company. “It is your Smithfield 
drovers and butchers as is cruel. We practise the soothin sys- 
tem. We don’t larn our hanimals to dance on red-hot iron plates, 
as Our aunt's sisters (ancestors) did. Now that ‘ere monkey o’ 
mine—TI soon found out the way the cat jumped with him. Never 


was sich a wain little cove ! It costs me afortin in starch to 
stiffen his shirt collars ; and if any on ‘em is in the least limp, my 
; . 


wig ' he chatters, grins, and gives himsel! al! the airs and graces 


of a fine lady Sometimes I larn him his duty by long lessons 


and short commons ; sometimes I threatens—only threatens '— 


(but that in your honour's ear, for he's a listening all the while ') 
to tip him monkey's allowance ; (shaking ferociously a very thin 
cane ;) but when I want to touch his feelins, I says, * Jackimo 


you are a good-for-noffin little monster, and I'll walk off vour red 


veskit.” This explanation was satisfactory to Uncle T:mothy 


* But the monkey ard the bear, how relish they the razor?" — 
** Kindly, sir, kindly,’ rephed the bruin shaver. ‘“ At first the 
old feller was summut rough and ugly; his beard turned the 


hedges of three oyster-knives before I could trim him intoa gen 


tleman But now he sees the advantage of 1 Don't you, m 


daisy?" The bear, after the fashion of the Irish echo, was made 


thy, “I does, my tulip." — Bentley 





to ventriloquize ina growl 


no wine came forth: so at length he burst open the head of one of the hogs 
heads, and that was full of goid, and so was the neat to that. and forty more 
which he saw Whereupon the king presently seat officers to the cardinal’s 
cellars, and there found several casks of gold, which were conveved to the 
exchequer, aud were welcome to the king, for at that time he had great need 
of it. Now the cardinal, hearing of this sad fortune, fell sick at Esher, w 
Surry, and endeavours to make frieuds to pacify the king's aoger against 
him; but failing in the atte mpt, he took it so much tu heart as to cause his 
death soon alter.” 


* This was the old phrase for splendour of dress and ornament | 


A lot of cheese—though buyers f 


, although perhaps not so degrac 


drunkard from spirits, lowered to the level of the | 


we watch the fac 


voted to shops for the 





From the Boston Transeript. 


LONG-WHARF LYRICS. 


Seth Cinnamon, of Long-Wharf, to Peter Peppercorn, of Salt Fish Hill, 


in Dedham. 


Yours of the 10th is just received ; 
Accordingly, dear Peter, 


Here’s the Price Current that I’ve weaved 


All into Yankee metre 


Lemons continue to arrive, 
Though dealers are but piddling, 
A cargo brought $2 75, 
And proved from fair to middling 
There’s some advance in Southern corn, 
But Western pork’s no higher ; 
A lot at auction was withdrawn, 
And could not find a buyer 
Oil has remained quite dull of sale, 
And prices—more's the pity— 


Have now declined, three cents on whale, 


And five on spermaceti 


But hops are up two cents a pound, 
The stock is somewhat lighter; 

Kentucky hemp is twisting round, 
And hangs a little tighter 


Drugs have become alarming cheap, 
Holders begin to flutter, 

And speculators plunge quite deep 
In lard and firkin butter 

There's much decline in rum and rags 
If buvers come we pin them ; 

They talk of sales of gunny bags, 
But yet there's nothing in them 


Gunpowder still can make its way, 


hough sold behind the curtain 
A lot of prime WENT orF to-day, 
As loud reports make certain 


Grindstones can hardly rub and go ; 


Feathers are rather flighty ; 


Lumber hangs heavily sull ; and so 


Do lead and lignumvite. 


Sugars are falling every week, 


Molasses every hour; 


Havana tart’s too low to squeak, 


And holders all look sour 


That codfish story's all a} 
Nat codhsh siory § aii a hoax, 


But hooked us wondrous clever ; 


Turk’s Island sult is firm as Oakes, 


And tar sticks fast as ever 


Brandy and gin go at a pinch, 


But we've got used to nippers ; 
inch, 


Sold on account of skippers 


Teas come it stronger than I wished, 


The China trade's so troubled ; 


t 


Some think the whole concern is DISHED, 


Yet buyers may get bubbled 


’Tis heavy with light cotton stuffs, 


The price has fallen whack O' 


And we're afraid that auction puffs 


Won't raise it on tobacco 


Chip hats have not DECLINED A sHaDk, 


Because the weather's sunny, 


And I should think the blanket trade 


Would now feel rather funny 


Bear skins have taken upward strides, 


We're all so hotly fired ; 


And I've no doubt that in raw hides 


Smart doings have TRANSPIREI 


In short—we've blazing times in town; 


So think it not surprising 


r a ° 
That Russia tallow's going down, 


And mercury is rising 


THE OPIUM SMOKER IN HIS HNEAVEN. 


One of the objects I had the curiosity to visit (at C 


the opium smoker in his heaven ; and certainly it is a most 


ling to the 





ile and death-like stupor, h ywever, of the opium 


ng tar more awlui to the gaze than the bea 


Pity, if possible, takes the place of other feelings, as 
led, dull, sluegard look of the be ng 


! j ’ 


f +h } } 
to the power of the crug, while disgust is uppermost 












of the human creature levelled to the beast by intoxication 
the streets in the centre ol the town (S rapore) is whoil' 
t of oF and here may be 
gy, alter the labours of the day are over, crowds of (4 
ho seek these places to satisfy their depraved 
rooms in which thew sit and smoke are surrounded 
aces for the head to rest upon, and 
-room is devotéd to gambling. The sa reed ¢ 
ter, and the aperture im the bo for t 
s not larger than a pin’s head. The 
pared with some kind of conserve, and a very sma! 
charge it, one or two whills being the 


can be inhaled fron one pipe, and the smoke is taken into the 





a 
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On a beginner, one or two pipes will have an effect, but an old 
stager will continue smoking for hours. At the head of each 
couch is placed a small lamp, as fire must be held to the drug 
during the process of inhaling ; and from the difficulty of filling 
and probably lighting the pipe, there is generally a person who 
waits upon the smoker to perform the office. A few days of this 
fearful luxury, when taken to excess, will give a pallid and hag- 
gard louk to the face ; and in a few months or even weeks, will 


change the strong and healthy man into little better than an idiot 


skeleton. The pain they suffer when dey rived of the drug after 
a long habit, no language can explain, and it is only when to a 


certain degree under its influence that their faculties are alive 


In the houses devoted to their ruin these infatuated prople may 


be seen, at 9 o'clock in the evening, in all the different stages 





Some entering half-distracted to feed the craving appetite they 
had been obliged to subdue during the day; others laughing and 
talking wildly under the effects of a first pipe ; whilst the couches 
around are filled with the different occupants, who lie languid, 


with an idiot smile upon their countenance, too much under the 





influence of the drug to care for passing events, and fast merging 
to the wished-for consun tion. The last scene in this tragic 


play is generally a room in the rear of the buildir g—a species of 


dead-house, where lies str 


iIm-smoxKker madly seeks—an emblem of the 


tched those who have passed into the 
state of bliss the of 
long sleep to which he is blindly hurryit 


From the Atlas 


AN EPISTLE TO HENRY RUSSELL. 


«“ Where's Russell ! 
in the papers about h 
"—** What is it ?’”— 


I supposed as much, ar 


"—** Don't know.”’—** There's a capital quiz 


to find it going the rounds 


glad 





of the press ‘A parody on his concert-bills.” 


ls 
dy 


u would not 


—"*Tn 


—* J've not seen it.""-—* 





have read it if you had ; but the writer is right, for all that 
deed '"—** Yes—Russell's a humbug—he can't sing—he hasn't 
three notes in his voice, and his compositions are al twaddle '"— 
Conversation between a distingu shed vocalist and the writer « 
the f wing lines 
Where do you linger, say, Harry Russell? 

In fair Philadelphia, causing * a row 
Or are you in Baltimore, making a bustle 

Or have you just started for Washington now’ 
The people « f Boston again wish to hear you ; 

Your fri nds in New-York, sir, invite y return 
But go where y 1 fancy, the public will cheer you, 

Though all ** the profession”’ your talents may spurn 
N my dear Russe dc mind them a her, 

s Ww lenvy w hee 

Still sing the good song t all boys tog r”” 





And still beg the ** Woodman to spare that 
, ‘McRea,” “ 


** Old Bible,” 





our songs, the 








A re et pi es of country and home 
1 these s whisper'd, you'll soon cross the water*—~— 

I's ** W y Pek how ** Some Jove ¢ am !” 
The critics of England will speak of you proudly, 

And term you ** the song-bird n Yanke and ** sent— 
T ch here ma\ es e who w censure y loud 

And sc owl as they murmur the ** Skentic's Lam f 
B what is their praise or their cens e, dear Russell 


For all they may utter no soul cares a ’ 
The ibiie to he@ you, for places wili tussle, 

And still at your concerts you'll ** Gai them in.” 
T 1 now “the professors "’ a rock a-head deem you, 


he ** Wind of the N 


"all they say 











Old Time * will compel them to praise l esteem you, 
And ; t out the beauties of your L-away I 
When down to oblivion vy enemies waddle, 
Your * Night Lamp” w rn, sir, in spite of the elves; 
And those are forgot who pror ce r works freaddle— 
VW c ‘t they produce some twa ie themse ves’ 
The wail of the “ MW ‘yy be Af ’ 
VW Gam ( 5 s 
The BR ( a) Oo r hot 
’ 2 s ‘ if € Guid spouse ; 
" s in g { p 
The * Nat Song *—the { * Farm-gate"— 
r aliecd ithe Re . Te |! - } he + 
W go to pos 2. o s as late 
T en eed x” yourcr s—at them snap ¥ r hingers— 
R t f vho can ** Neve get! 
Wher Fond é all you sing vers 
In ** Hearts of th es, dea Not married yet!" 
Forgive this epistle, sir, 1 i bv a Yankee, 
Who hates the ca s , tortured by art 
W wo 1 not r s give one singie thank ve, 
A ess, like V r own, ey gush fresh from the heart 7.t.¢ 


It is said that Mr 


R 





ssel ily to visit England on a profes 


sional tour 








I have made a mistake here, I find 


ai a 


This melody was arranged by C. 


e Writings of 


ady Blessing 


iu a 


TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 


The following lines are old acquaintances The writer of the 





** Sketch of some characters recently known in this city,” co 
pred them from the inimitable Hacveck, our * northern star,” 
who has *‘ no fellow in the firmament ;” lat would have been 
as creditable to our res por nis candour ast us taste tf he 
had said so, and not empted palm s as his n wha 
bel ngs to anotacr We pre t and a ¢ the orig 
nal part of the commu ut 
| Ar jl as he trod to gra eur'sy 
j With eagle eye and step that ne 
} The busy tongue of r lared to te 
Thatcash was scarce wit and cre alter 
And while he stood the envy of be ers 
The bank directors giinn'd and shrugg'd their shoulders 
t the Lord B eighs of the e 
t € 8s and K ae re a 
F whe fw f 
Dd 1 w we 
Blig seve es,! we 
For two w t s »y were the talk 
r pa ’ ! e,a 
‘ e ct t ! w“ 
Porter e reas t t 
The 5 e newer w ¢ ‘ 
And 1 the € € ,worid { e 
Anx wever,s ‘ 
I pas € s¢ € were a se 


Whe wells 




















SATURDAY ULY 17, 1841 

Romant We ng A corres j to the Worcester Jo 
nal relates the follow y ¥y, lor ell i which he vouches 
We re-; S it Mirror at t ‘ est ol a cy-reade 
who states ut the same < s*a es were i€ ed ‘ 
ters to | ‘A a fort . é 
month ol n weive wa s ’ s. | ame the os 
ci mv pera yuiat sin Wi »a estere | 
village, where + re r I rose w t ‘ 
eager ior new adve As r yr acy t 
town showed syn iY sual a ) the | s P 
church, Ww 1iss € i is té vatio i t a | \ 
sent forth their merry sounds s e the « aves were dec 
rated with boughs; and nun s of the yout sexe 
dressed in their holiday attire, we g gaily a 0 
quiry I féu ta\ ng ¢ e wi to be married under very 
interesting a d pec ir circumstances Phe bride 1 Was 
son of a gentieman-larmer, a 1 the e the da te a re 
tired tradesman, who resided in the same ne rhood—a: 
other and far-distant part of the kingdom. Here t young peo 
ple became betrothed ; but, at the age of tw und-twenty, the 
youth, with the hckiencss t t not t t e y be gs to that 
age, became dissat ht » Weary of 
his atta ent Ac¢ L t to re rn T H 
dea f his only survis re a spersion of his rela 
tives, ¢ rmed s C i he g lady, w f 
verified e tr i S re : 

— f man’s life a thing apart 
lis wom sw 

could not readily giv ) vit : ad increased for 
vears, and formed the ¢ rm ¢ er life. Not x, however 
was heard of the fait T a d the fat er of the once affia ced 
bride exerted every influence in his power to ce her to acce 
the offer of a rich but rather old suitor. This she at once refused 
and notwithstanding that day after day the parent urged upon his 
unhappy child the advantage that w 1 result from the union— 
In spite of the feeling of rese that must unavoidably have 
sprung up in her bosom agains r former lover, she still re- 
mained true to her vows. At last the father even proceeded to 
threats; and the girl, se existence was rendered miserable 
by this behaviour, and by the unkind treatment of a mother-in 
law,q ted the | se privately, taking with her only some clothes 
and a few pounds of her ow Far were the s and sad 











male, th ul an unfeeling and cold world. At length, 
p a ; ‘> } r 
however, flurts of the parent, who perhaps was not over 














nxious to discover her aving failed,) she came to the village 
above re ad to, ar ovtained a situation as teacher in a semi- 
nary, where she ren r five g years, faithfully form 
ing her duties, but d ess w s heavy heart and many a pain 
ful recollec f the past. | e meantime her former lover 
had gone to Lond whe r : ’ neelf a house of bus 
ness, by diligence and attent acquired a complete knowledge 
‘ s OcK 4 ind saved some rt ey out every trace of his 
af ced bride ha aded away from his me ry, and she was to 
as the she ever bee ceath of his tather 
he came possess of a few | s, and being de 
s s of carry the t ess (a know ge of which he had 
ac red as way, he t ght of Wales, a country of 
which he 4 earad muc and where he t ght he should like 
to live, hav ras t cholt egom s disposition. 
An advertisme a newspaper directed his atte to the 
village, or r eras tow referred to, where he entered 
is a ‘ t ul be s scemed 
V t r we es He } ce s€ ed for 
selve w“ s ’ \S 1 which this 
ve « ed t e. y at e he must have 
( ‘ ¥v see ] passe t ce acored object of his affec 
f enes era i the persor 1a few 
years, preve ‘ she et ‘ i not easily for 
and ra vie sh scovered t he was the 
same a y be « 5 s¢ ] ippened st as he was 
e¢ t 4 the sé i by & troop of cava 
ry r t site dirt eolthen ng 
r swerve es | y yma was 
v et v vv ‘ y otherwise 
severely s Y if et e 4 
s sciess s l y t ? rest s¢ was 
v : y t ey t dis 
s shows eve ess. He remained 
there , y ‘ ‘ vn t e, 
} yw f \¢ i y ad to 
‘ | ‘ € 
\ ss ‘ { riety 
‘ y <i er 
‘ The 
‘ y . Y ve 1 the 
‘ x ne 
< ‘ ‘ f es ee 
‘ led I 
s vs we n few 
F \ ve ‘ d neglected. ‘This was 
‘ “ ‘ rest versa n, 
I hea wish \ , t Ss rought 
‘ i ey | i T va t act ra 
cv of s ed e1 n 
re ! t ! ordl ry of t 
» la cident 
/ s I ‘ ! ty talk > 
y r s ec s 
‘ é ess { re I n 
‘ { cas W 1 . r Ke 
' r ( we v is 
‘ ner 1 1, oe e, pr i mer Ww 
' i r , the 
s ( a 1 be « racte l w wisdom 
Ne s dé The Newark A ' er re es the { 
\ extra » letter M leflers whe may be appro 
ate r s ‘ l served w ’ 
Ge Was ‘ re of \ i before the Re 
y l< ' ’r. Fra { gress I never 
‘ le er them speak 5 1 e, nor to any but 
the “ vas ‘ The laid thew 
é st \ " e ones would 
f s I t ‘ ess errs 1 too m ’ 
1 ‘ ¢ rw to 1 the people 
‘ iy \ ‘ \ I ’. ar talk y 


ne xe : s exa a ene 
re y s Z M ’ a >? 
Av i t VW ‘ t and 
y é t T ‘ f d 
s t Y a av v,. 
atv \ state a peniy 
what y Why, the returned the 
acy ld Ly " yw better to explain my mea y than dy 
sa iy I met ac Y \ | persons who were strangers to you, 
and s tei. the it when they saw y they n ht prepare 
t et aren some enteel, agreeably-looking man, 
tt w ai 


\ | ss » Yankee dowr 1 the oid bay 

st € 5 ‘ t *. ; b) 4 t ‘ a l that he has t 
' 

attache to a et $ i pe m rocks 16 
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” 
remove me from the great, And a 








2 
In a vale pray let it be 
That I love, 
Where the blackbird on the tree, 
Piping forth its melody, 
Fills the grove. 


3 
Let a limpid stream, I pray, 
Murmur near, 
That at eve sweet ec may 
Sound of village-bells convey 
To mine ear. 
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ru - ral, pleasant seat Let me ont let me find, And a ru - ral, pleasant seat Let me find, 
a 
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1 
There I'd watch the speckled trout, 
Ever shy, 
In the water play about, 
And perhaps leap fairly out 
Ata fly. 


5 
Let a steeple stand in view,.— 
That should be; 
And the or man’s cottage too,— 
'T will remind me what to do 
In charity. 








6 
As my poultry let the poor, 
Without dread, 
From each village, cot or moor, 
Crowd around my wicker door, 
To be fed. 


7 
Think not this a fancied view, 
fou’ll be wrong: 
From a well-know t i drew, 
And of me you've nothing new 
But a song. 








MISCELLANY. | 
| 
Tue following beautiful lines were addressed to a little girl— | 
an only child—in this city, who in her sleep repeated the passage 
she was accustomed nightly to utter before closing her eyes | 
TO LITTLE MARY 
“T koow that the angels are whispering to thee.” j 


“God bless me and make me a good girl."—Amen 
Little Mary's Prayer. 


Thou art so like a dream of heaven, 
That still thy visions seem, 
Like that phenome non of sle ep, 
A dream within ! 
And pure the thoughts that memory brings, 
To voice thy dreaming hour; | 
The butterfly has closed its wings | 
Upon a lily flower! | 
! 


a dream 


** God bless me, make me a good girl.”"—Amen. 


Not such the dream by slumber thrown, 
When grief's rougt 


The ebb of pain, its after-moan ! 
' 


} sweli is 0 er,— 
The surge pon the shore 
on 
Thy 
Of waking 
The rustling of the spirit’s wing! 
' 


prayer is but the 


echoing 

g 
peace and love, 
The cooing of its dove 
** God bless me, make me a good girl 


"—A men. 


The roses of the Persian field, 
With all their wealth of bloom, 

Are crush'd, though thousands may but yield 
A drop of rich perfume ; 

And thus the heart with feeling nfe 
Is crush'd, alas! 

Yet blest, if suffering wring from life 
Its other drop—of prayer 

make me a good girl 


by care 


* God bless me, "—A men 


Mother! 
That infant soul to pray, . 
Before a rose-leaf from its thought 
The world has blown away— 
Prayer! on that lip that once was thine ! 
Thoughts of thine own a part 4 
Dropp'd jewels, of thy spirit’s mine, 
Sleep scatters o'er her heart ! 


sweet mother! thou hast taught 


“God bless me, make me a good girl.”"—Amen. _ s. w.< 


Anecpotrs.—The following anecdotes were related at a meet- 
ing in Liverpool, not long since, of the Church Missionary Society 
They are both capital, and show how important it is, that an orator 
should possess a thorough knowledge of the language in which 
he addresses an assembly A meeting in connection with the 
Bible S 
appeared who had been sent over from England by the Commit- 
tee of the Bible S 


been chosen, we understand, for his superiour knowledge of the 


society was recently held in Paris, at which a gentleman 


society of London. This representative had 


French language. In his turn, he addressed the Parisian assem- 
bly with great fire and energy ; but when he expected to see 
them beaming with enthusiasm or melted into tears, he observed 
a smile on every face, and heard from every quarter the sound of 
This occurred so often that there was no 


suppressed laughter 


{| mistaking it for any casual effect, and the gentleman was, 


no 
doubt, mightily astonished at such a display from people so well 
When he had 
finished his oration, he asked a friend what could possibly have 
He found 


upon the as- 


bred as the French are generally allowed to be 





occasioned so much laughter while he was speaking 
to his utter dismay, that, in his eagerness to impress 
} 


sembly the necessity of taking the water of life (the Scriptures) 


to the poor heathens, he had unconsciously been expatiating with 


lall his might on the virtues of brandy, (eau de vie,) exhorting 


the multitude to enable them to send brandy to those who were 
athirst, telling them that thousands of their fellow-creatures were 
perishing for the lack of brandy! Another reverend gentleman, 


; : : ‘ . 
wishing to parallel the above anecdote, told of a French divine, 


who, preaching in this country, fell into a mistake almost as 
amusing as the above. As the English clergy are accustomed to 


call those of their communion their flock, the French designate al! 


who assemble under their ministry their sheep. The French divine 
but forgetting that 


alluded to, haranguing his hearers in English, 


we have in our language fio translations for mouton, one signify- 


ing the dead and the other the living animal, continually address- 


ed his congregation, much to their surprise, as his dear mutton !”’ 

D'Israevi.—D'Israeli is well known in the world of genius 
and taste as the compiler of the ** Curiosities of Literature,” 
shed forty 


forth 


pub- 
yeare Lately, other volumes have been sent 


entitled 


ago 


by him, “ Miscellanies of Literature,’’"—curious, 


ancient, and entertaining. The venerable author is now blind, 


and indebted much to a noble-spirited and affectionate daughter, 
fond father thus beautifully speaks in his introduc 


—** Put 


these various works, 


of whom the 


tion to the last volumes lic favour has encouraged the 


republication of which, often referred to, 


have long been difficult to procure. It has been deferred from 


h the intention of giving the subjects a more 





time to time wit en- 


larged investigation : but I have delaved the task till it cannot be 


performed. One of the calamities of authors falls to my lot ; the 
delicate organ of vision with me has suffered a singular disorder ; 
a disorder which no occulist by his touch can heal, and no physi- 
so much remains concern- 
ing the frame of man unrevealed to man! In the J 


My wu 


In a joyous heart I wander 


cian by his experience can expound ; 


midst of my 


library I am, as it were, distant from it ifinished labours 


frustrated designs, remain paralyzed 


no longer through the wide circuit before me. The ‘stricken 


sad privilege to weep when he lies down, 


woods where once he 


deer’ has the perhaps 


no more to course amid those far-distant 


sought to range. Although thus compelled to refrain, in a great 


measure, from all mental labour, and inc apac itated from the use 


of the pen and the book, these works, notwithstanding, have re- 


ceived many important corrections, having been read over to me 


with critical precision. Amid this partial darkness I am not left 


without a distant hope, nor a present consolation; and to her whu 





has so often lent to me the light of her eyes, intelligence of 


her voice, and the careful work of her hand, the author must ever 


owe ‘ the debt immense ’ of paternal gratitude 
Tue 
beggar to the banker 
on the labour of others 
living,” said the banker. 


is this difference 


pIFFERENcE.—“ You and I are much alike,” said the 


* How so'” “ We both contrive to live 


“But I carry on a lawful business for a 


“ So do I,” said the beggar, “ but there 


I get the property of others with their con- 


sent—you get their property without their consent.” 


— 


Tue arrections.—There is a famous passage in the writings 


of Rousseau, that great delineator of the human heart, which is 
as true to human nature as it is beautiful in expression :—** Were 


I in a desert I would find out wherewith in it to call forth my 


affections. If I could do no better, I would fasten them on some 


sweet myrtle, or some melancholy cypress, to connect myself to 
{ would court them for their shade, and greet them kindly for 


their protection. I would write my name upon them, and declare 


l the If their 


I would teach myself to mourn, and when they 


that they were the sweetest trees throughout a! desert 


leaves withered, 
rejoiced I would rejoice along with them.” Such is the absolute 
necessity which exists in the human heart of having somet ng 
5 


to luve. Unless the affections have an object, life itself become 


joyless and insipid. The affections have this peculiarity, that 
they are not so much the means of happiness, as their exercise is 


And not 


piness derived from our other powers is cut off. 


happiness itself only so, if they have no object, th 


Harpiness.—A happy disposition finds materials for enjoyment 


everywhere ; in the city or in the country, in society or in solitude 


in the theatre or the forest, in the hum of the multitude or the 


silence of the mountains, are alike materials of reflection and ele- 
It is one mode of pleasure to listen to the 


light, and crowd- 


ments of pleasure 
music of Don Giovanni, in a saloon glittering with 
it 1s another to glide at sunset over 


where no sound 


ed with elegance and beauty, 


s disturb 





bosom of a lonely lake, silence 





the 


the motion of the boat through the watergg A happy dispo- 


nt 
but p 


sition derives pleasure from both; a discontented temper trom 
neither 
Iu:tation.—A painter in New Orleans has reached an extra- 


ordinary degree of accomplishment in histrade. It is said that he 





a that when he 





painted a pine shingle so exactly imitating marble, 


hrew it into the river it instantly sunk to the bottom' 


Tue retrort.— You have played the dewce with my hea 























said a gentleman to a young lady who was his partner in a game 
of whist. ‘* Well,” replied the lady with an arch smile, “it was 
because you played the Ana 
4 SONG OF THE ALPS.—BY THOMAS MOORE 
yugh lightly sounds the song I sing to thee, 
Though like the lark’s its soaring music be, 
Thou'lt find ev'r here some mournful note t tells 
How near such April joy to weeping dwells 
’Tis ‘mong the gavest scenes that oift'nest steal 
Those saddet g thot ts we fear, yet love to feel 
And music never half so sweet appears, 
As when her mirth forgets itself in tears 
en sav not thou th ne ng is gay— 
nes from hearts that Ke their mountain-lay 
Mix jov with pain, and when pleasure’s breath 
Most warms the surface, feel most veath 
Ihe very beam in w 1 the ow 1 we 
Its gayest smile is that which wins its tears— 
Ard pass 1s power can ever lend the ¢ Ww 
Which wakens bliss, without some touc f wo 
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